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a library wherewith to enrich their solitude. And 
so to many a pilgrim six weeks at Chautauqua may 
seem like a period of initiation into those divine 
mysteries that brighten our shadowy mundane ex- 
istence. The pale-faced mistress that came up sad 
of heart from drilling the farmers’ sons and store- 
keepers’ daughters in some village swept by the 
blizzards of the North-West, goes down cheered by 
the music, haunted by the kindly voices, uplifted by 
the new thoughts she has found in what has been to 
her a Summer City indeed ; while the lawyer who has 
to plead in regions where Judge Lynch has only just 
ceased to reign, finds himself made sharper of wit 
and humaner of spirit from this brief life among men 
who reason and who read. 

But these are not the only forms under which 
this so distinctive American institution is active. 
It undertakes to guide the reading of its members, 
places in their hands what are considered not the 
best but the most suitable books for persons who 
wish to learn. The intellects wasted through ill- 
directed reading are perhaps a greater multitude 
than any of us would like to compute; and any 
attempt, however imperfect, that is an improve- 
ment on nothing, deserves our heartiest commend- 
ation. Responsibilities recognised are responsibili- 
ties on the way to be fulfilled, and it is a thing 
full of promise for the future alike of England and 
America, that old corporations and new institutions 
are beginning to seek the best way of helping those 
who have learnt just enough to know that they 
ought to learn more. ; A. M. F. 


OLD GODS AND NEW LIGHTS. 


HE British Museum may now be seen at night 
time, and by the electric light. The Sabbat- 
arians have persuaded the Government to spend 
some thousands of pounds in lighting up the gal- 
leries so as to enable the working man to pass his 
evenings there, and to save his Sunday afternoons 
for better uses. He does not go; and no one who 
has the faintest idea of his habits and the condi- 
tions of his work-a-day life could possibly expect 
otherwise. In fact nobody goes, and there is the 
charm of it. The light shines alone on the placid 
mummy, and the still more placid policeman. 
Here and there a maiden aunt conducts a nephew 
by the hand as his last treat for the holidays, and 
what he fails to enjoy in the archeology he 
tries to make good by the reflection that he is 
sitting up late. (The entertainment is from eight 
to ten.) The only other figure is the superior official 
in charge who has seen it all before, and who 
longs to get away to the evening papers. While 
waiting for them, he takes the Rosetta stone as the 
latest intelligence to hand. The Sabbatarians have 
done a good work, though, just a little, in spite of 
themselves. Now is the time for the harvest of the 
quiet eye and the quiet mind. The long galleries 
are as silent as any passage in a rock temple. Forty 
centuries blink down upon us in the ray of the are 
light; and the intense brightness renders the solitude 
visible. You are alone with Sesostris; and, if he 
had such a thing about him, you might button-hole 
Amenophis III. This illumination ought to make 
the Museum a resort of fashion. Someone in Society 
should be seen there and take care to have it known; 
then all who are not in Society would follow, 
and London would learn more of a priceless pos- 


session. It would be of some benefit to all of us. 


It might show us that time is really no more than a 
conventional sign, and that the three thousand and 
odd years between us and the excellent Memnon are 
really but as yesterday. Sekhet is an intensely 
modern person, in spite of his lion’s head; and as he 
sits there in polished bronze, as clear and clean-cut 
as anything fresh from the atelier of M. Barbé- 
dienne, there seems no reason why he should not 
keep his place for ever. Time cannot wrestle with 


him for a fall: there is no grip in that smooth skin. 
He is a being “at the confluence of two eternities,” 
a future and a past, and having seen so much, he is 
beyond wonder, even at the vagaries of the electric 
light. 

The light plays strange freaks with this solemn 
company, throwing vast masses of them into shadow, 
and relieving the gloom with patches of a dazzling 
brightness. So may Ramses have looked in the 
moonlight. If he could condescend so far, he 
would like to show some little emotion at this 
newest and strangest incident of his long experi- 
ence. He would like to wink, or it may be only 
to blink, but he keeps his countenance. So do the 
pictured princes his neighbours, quietly counting 
captives, and cutting off heads or hands of de- 
fenders of walled cities, as though taking advan- 
tage of the new burner to make overtime. Wonder- 
ful persons, too, these winged Assyrians, so stately, 
so passionless, so entirely convinced that the principal 
business in life is to keep cool, and to see the barber 
every day. Whatever else is wrong, those beards, 
cased and curled, are always right; and their un- 
failing integrity is a sort of standard of repose in 
life. Towns yield to the spoiler, armies pass under 
the edge of the sword, but the beard is as well and 
deliberately in its place as the sun in heaven. The 
thick Semitic lips above it, and the arched nose, 
seem also to belong to a person not easily moved. 
How slow, it seems, to be a demigod ! 

The. Roman busts are really trifling with us, they 
look so entirely of our day. Most of them are 
clearly but marble portraits of a gentleman from 
the Royal Academy. It is astonishing how much 
the Roman type—as seen in the non-classical treat- 
ment of portraiture—is the English type. Garibaldi 
used to say that the moral identity was fairly per- 
fect, but here it is imaged in the physical as well. 
The light makes the whole line of heads look like 
the front row of a meeting at the Society of Arts. 
Caracalla is in the City—in Tea—and has made a 
fortune in the Assam trade. Pertinax is his head 
clerk. Trajan is evidently a country rector who 
passed with honours, and who pulled stroke in the 
eight. Marcus Aurelius is a librarian to a learned 
institution, and, if you will only leave him in peace 
and quietness, will never ask to be anything else. 
Lucius Verus preaches against the Socialists in Hyde 
Park. Faustina has been much libelled by history, 
or rather by the Society writers of her day. She is a 
quiet mother of seven—that and nothing more. She 
lives at Balham, and she is much exercised by the 
difficulty of keeping up appearances on an income 
of £500 a year. Nero is a prosperous salesman in 
the Meat Market. Crispina, whose boys are at Eton, 
drives in the park every day. She has considerable 
remains of beauty and is still asked for her photo- 
graph. Julius Cesar has occupied his solicitor’s office 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the past thirty-two 
years. Julia Mama is the wife of a private in the 
footguards, and she takes in washing. The honest 
fellow in the corner, trying vainly to blink the electric 
beam out of his eye, is certainly the fiftieth lineal 
progenitor of the policeman in charge. It is the 
crowd at Brighton, the crowd in the Strand, blended 
for flavour with the pick of the parsonages, colleges, 
and baronial halls, and the pick of the slums. 

The cases of implements and utensils carry out 
this impression. The Egyptian tool-chests have 
evidently been left behind by workmen who are 
coming again to-morrow, though they have not 
done a stroke for over three thousand years. 
There is the mallet with the rut worn in the strik- 
ing edge, and here the little hand-saw with the 
broken teeth. You may easily count the teeth 
that are missing, in the strong and searching 
light. Nothing else is missing anywhere. All is 
there, even the latest trifle for the toilet-table 
vaunted by Bond Street as a novelty. It seems 
safe to say that you might find a button-hook, or 
a combination corkscrew-penknife, in some archaic 
form, if only you looked long enough. The light , 
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brings out the colours of the little clay figures, 
which were put into the coffins to carry on domestic 
service in the next world. You take gardener and 
parlour-maid with you in effigy to the grave so as to 
start in housekeeping without any loss of time. It 
gives a wonderful vividness to everything, being 
in one of its forms, very much like the light of day. 
Its happiest effects are, therefore, to be seen in the 
Egyptian galleries because of the wealth of colour 
in every papyrus, coffin-lid, mural tablet, and 
signet stone. The pictures are as sharp and clear 
in tint and outline as the latest coloured number 
of the Illustrated London News. A clerkly-looking 
person weighs the heart of the dead before Osiris 
in bankers’ scales, which closely resemble those in 
which they weigh the heart of the living in Lom- 
bard Street to-day. If you were near enough, per- 
haps, you might read the maker’s name. The great 
princes prance forth in gorgeous raiment which is 
as fresh as when it came from the tailor’s hands. 
Their horses are beautifully groomed, their chariot 
wheels roll over a pavement of prostrate people, 
and the king lightly spits a fresh victim, as he 
passes, with unerring bow. The Ethiopian evi- 
dently has not changed his luck in all that time. 
His woolly head was the head of an hereditary 
bondman then, and it is the head of such a bond- 
man now. Nothing has changed but the light; 
and, perhaps, if we look close enough among these 
countless memorials of vanished invention, we shall 
find this, itself, anticipated in some self-development 
of Ra. Nothing is certain, except that you had 
better not be certain about anything. The sweetest 
thing the light shines on is the group of an “ officer 
of high rank, and his wife, or sister” in the great 
hall. It is 3,190 years old, and it is more perfect 
in modernity and naturalism than the latest thing 


in marble at the Champ de Mars. 


THE FOOTBALL FEVER. 


ONDON is comparatively free from the football 
fever. A few great matches in the course of 

the season draw huge crowds to Kennington Oval. 
At Plumstead, Clapton, and a few other places—-we 
are of course writing only of the “ Association” 
game—the performances of local teams are followed 
by considerable bodies of loyal supporters. But in 
the Midlands, from end to end of Lancashire, and 
the West Riding, along the Wearside, and all 
through the Lowlands of Scotland, the fever burns 
and rages at a sustained pitch of fierce excitement. 


A political agitation which for a few weeks could 


gather at its meetings half as many persons as pay 
to look on at football matches would be deemed to 
be shaking the nation to its very depth. At Notting- 
ham, Birmingham, Leeds, Wolverhampton, Preston, 
Bolton, Blackburn, Liverpool, and Sunderland, to say 
nothing of the Scotch towns, there is no Saturday in 
which thousands of men do not flock to watch the 
varying fortunes of the contests waged by their 
favourite clubs. Last Saturday the six matches 
played amongst the League clubs—the twelve 
clubs in the Football League correspond very 
much to the eight first-class counties in cricket— 
were watched by no fewer than forty-one thousand 
spectators. The excitement will remain at its height 
during the next three months, in which the clubs 
will fight for the first places in the League and in 
the many “alliances” and “ combinations” into 
which the second-class teams are divided; it will 
be renewed and intensified when in January the 
contest for the English Cup is commenced in earnest, 
and it will not slacken until at Kennington Oval in 
the early spring the final struggle for that much 
valued but sorely battered little trophy has been 
waged and won. There is much to attest the 
genuineness of all this enthusiasm. In the autumn 
and spring Saturday afternoons are frequent in 
which warm suns and tranquil skies render football 


matches much more pleasant for the spectators than 
for the sweltering players; but for five months at 
least in every season the sun is never warm and the 
sky is rarely tranquil. Only those who have learned 
the truth by painful experience can know how cold 
even the mildest of winter afternoons turns out to 
be when it is tested by standing still in it for an 
hour and a half. 

A great sight is a football match in one of the 
chosen homes of the game. The oblong space is en- 
closed by a broad black line of human beings, 
standing ten or fifteen deep in close-packed ranks, 
Football is the game of the people, and the 
greater portion of the crowd have horny hands 
and grimy faces, while the shouted comments on 
the play are more remarkable for terse concentra- 
tion of significance than for chaste expression. It is 
cold and damp, and every face is blue and every 
foot is numbed, while in the hearts of the more 
nervous is the consciousness of laying broad and 
deep the foundations of a chronic influenza. But 
every mind is intent on the game, and every eye 
follows the ball with strained gaze from the first 
moment of play until the referee’s whistle sounds 
the signal for the cessation of hostilities. And the 
voices are as busy as the eyes. A blind man 
might almost follow the fortunes of the game 
by listening to the rising and falling of the 
waves of sound. Now the voices half die away 
as the reporters are noting some “tame ex- 
changes” or some “uneventful play in mid-field ;” 
and now the sound rises to a sustained roar as the 
ball flies quickly from end to end, and there is a 
fierce tussle in the very mouth of the goal. A per- 
fect scream hails the discomfiture of “one of the 
visiting backs”—again we are looking over the 
reporters’ note-books—and when at last a low, 
quick shot from an unexpected point scores a goal 
for the home side, a great shout goes up which puts 
to shame all previous sounds, and for a full minute 
there is a wild tumult of voices, and the serried 
ranks of the crowd, till then still and regular, are 
transformed into a swaying and broken mob, bristling 
with a thousand waving arms and brandisbed hats. 
In the haunts of football Englishmen take their 
pleasures somewhat fiercely. The social historian of 
the nineteenth century will have to write a long 
chapter on football. It is to be hoped, for the credit 
of the times, that in conducting his researches he 
will not read the reports of matches in the daily 
newspapers. Every sporting writer uses a supple- 
mental dictionary of the English language; but for 
steadfast avoidance of all correct and _ intelligible 
expressions the football reporter is unapproach- 
able. 

Notwithstanding this enormous popularity, and 
indeed to a great extent in consequence of it, the 
game has drifted into an exceedingly doubtful and 
curious condition. Football has, indeed, ceased to be 
a game, and become a sport, and has acquired many 
of the sordid characteristics that are the bane and 
degradation of sport in England. It gratifies the 
popular love of fierce excitement and of displays of 
strength and agility, and it acts as a great incentive 
to physical exercise amongst the youth of the work- 
ing classes; and there, we fancy, its benefits begin 
and end. For the game no longer attracts the 
amateur. First-class football is becoming hopelessly 
closed against the man who does not care to exhibit 
his prowess for money, and to become the hired ser- 
vant of a committee or proprietor. Out of the London 
district not half a dozen amateurs take part in first- 
class football. Were it not that some of the public 
schools still put teams into the field, and that a match 
is yearly played between the two Universities, ama- 
teurism would speedily die even in London. As every 
lover of cricket knows, amateur players do a great 
deal to keep a game sweet and clean. Professionalism 
has, during the last two years, entirely changed the 
conditions under which football is played. Money is 
now its absolute ruler. A football club establishes 
itself, not by training its own players, not by 
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encouraging the game in the locality, but by buying 
up skilled performers. Every football player is at 
the disposal of the highest bidder. All through the 
summer the managers of football clubs are scouring 
the country for players of repute, and the prices 
that are paid are so enormous, and the tricks 
which are resorted to are so shameful, that the 
clubs are joining in a clamorous appeal to the 
rulers of the game to put an end to free trade 
in professionals, and to fix their price by law. 
A couple of illustrations of the extravagant terms 
that are exacted must suffice. A club in the far 
north has just had occasion to strengthen two weak 
places in its team. It has secured a goal-keeper from 
the Midlands by paying him £200 down, securing 
him permanent employment in a large public-house 
with a share of the profits, and giving him a weekly 
wage. A “full-back” has been obtained on more 
moderate terms: £130 down and thirty-five shillings 
a week all the year round was the offer which 
induced him to cross the border. The rival club 
in the same town has engaged a player from the 
Vale of Leven at a salary of £200 a year. It 
must be remembered that an average of two after- 
noons a week—three hours in all—is all the work 
that a football player is expected to do for his 
money. It may be interesting, too, to show the 
extent to which football teams are now mere per- 
forming troupes, and not associations of players in 
any proper sense of the word. The great Everton 
eleven, which will this year take very much the same 
impregnable position which the Preston North End 
held in 1887 and 1888, contains one local player; 
the other ten hail from Scotland, Grimsby, Great 
Marlow, Nottingham, and Blackburn respectively. 
The Sunderland eleven is now composed entirely 
of Scotchmen. The Preston North End has two 
local players, eight Scotchmen, and one Welshman. 
Notts County has four local players and seven 
Scotchmen. Scotland’s chief export just now seems 
to be football players. The extraordinary fruitful- 
ness of Scotland in that respect is the wonder of 
the athletic world. Every autumn it is sadly an- 
nounced that the flower of the Scottish footballers 
have taken the gold of the Southrons; but long 
before the season is over the deficiency is made 
good, and when the next summer comes round Scot- 
land is once more swarming with agents from the 
Lancashire and Midland clubs. The most curious 
fact of all is that this riotous expenditure is with- 
out result, and apparently without purpose. Great 
crowds are attracted by the matches, but no per- 
manent result accrues. Scarcely any club does more 
than pay its way, and not a few of them are deep in 
debt. If any profit were made there would be 
nothing to do with it except to spend it on fresh 
extravagances. Football has become a mere business, 
but a business in which there are none to claim the 
profits ; in which, indeed, profits do not seem to be 
expected, and which is carried on for the exclusive 
benefit of the clubs’ paid servants. 

So far as the prospects of the season are concerned 
there is little to be said. Lancashire will again 
carry all before it. There is only one team in the 
Midlands—the Wolverhampton Wanderers—able to 
make a serious fight for the championship of the 
League or for the English cup. Everton may 
almost be said to be the finest team ever seen on 
a football field; it must win the championship of 
the League, and though the fight for the cup is 
usually one long chapter of accidents, that distine- 
tion too should go to the team if it can keep up 
its form until the spring. Preston North End is 
but a shadow of its former greatness; Blackburn 
Rovers are scarcely so strong as last year; and 
Everton will find its doughtiest rival not in the 
Bolton Wanderers, as was expected a few weeks 
ago, but in the Wolverhampton club, which has at 
any rate this title to the esteem of true sportsmen, 
that it plays a team which it has neither begged, 
borrowed, nor stolen, but which it has reared for 
itself from amongst its own people. 


ABOUT AND AROUND AVONDALE. 


ERE, as I write, the September day has turned 
golden and hazy. Even the deep valleys are 
full of the sunshine and breathlessly warm, but 
there is shade in the woods, and by night the rain 
will be here, for a broken bit of rainbow is in the 
fleecy clouds, and the near hills are green, and 
Lugnaquilla to the westward has wrapped his 
shoulders in a cloud. It is one of the finest places 
in all the world. You are always on the heights or 
in the depths, for this fairy world has no equal level- 
ness. Down below you are between walls of woods 
rising to the sky, with here and there a gigantic 
towering rampart of grey granite, sometimes stained 
orange and copper by the sulphur washings; up 
above you look from a precipice down through a 
world of green light—for all the trees are yet 
emerald-green—and you hear far below Avondale 
crooning his song as he flows onward to his meeting 
with the Avonbeg, three or four miles from this. 
They call the string of valleys from here to 
Wooden Bridge, nine miles away, the Avoca Valley. 
True, it is continuous, but the river winds through 
the gates of the hills so that as one valley slopes 
from one’s enraptured vision another, fairer and 
sweeter, is gliding quietly into view. Looking back, 
each valley seems quite enclosed by hills that go wp 
to the pearly sky-line, and are rimmed by slender, 
tall trees, looking, at their height, no thicker than a 
sugar-cane. A month hence, with the autumnal 
tints, these woods will be splendid. They are every- 


where in masses, so thick and soft and dark, that 


one yonder across the valley seems to my short- 
sighted eyes like a mighty wall of trimmed ivy. 
This year the continual rain has preserved all things 
to be as green as spring. Only an occasional briar 
flaunts its scarlet, or the bracken turns rust-colour 


in the woods where the frocken or franglawn, the 
English bilberry, is purple-blue under the little green: 


leaves. 

Mr. Parnell’s estate covers a fair share of this 
paradise. His lonely house looks down on the first 
valley after the train passes Rathdrum. That puff 
of white steam far down seems to me not incon- 
gruous with all this beauty. It is the one moving 
thing in the landscape save a wheeling throng of 
swallows, which seem divided in council as to the 
date of flying South, and are chattering and uneasy. 

Avondale, like many houses of its date, does not 
put its best foot foremost—indeed, to all intents and 
purposes, its front is its back. Looking up from the 
valley, one sees the fine sweep of it, with the bow 
opening in the centre of two wings. Coming to its 
hall door through the short avenue of trees and past 
the castellated gateway and elaborate out-offices, it 
is a little depressing in the September evening. Itis 
of semi-classical architecture, with pillared portico, 
and is of that cream-white colour which is apt to 
look its worst with the master long time away, and 
at the end of a wet summer. There is no prospect 
from the front of the house. Within is a great hall, 
with many doors, carved in Ionic style, of the Irish 
oak; overhead is a curious gallery, balustraded and 
framed in, also of oak. It is eerie with its great 
empty fireplace and the dark pictures of still life, 
and with all that dark wood about: even the 
cheery Philistinism of the gilt frames, or the hundred 
and one addresses to Mr. Parnell, which have over- 
flowed into the hall, and the gay illumination, do not 
take from the eeriness. By the fireplace is a great 
basket heaped with wood, but the grate looks long 
fireless. However, the bright housemaid we spoke 
to declared there were no ghosts, though it is an 
ideal house for ghosts, and was rather scandalised at 
us for asking such a question. 

The library seems to be the only room in use. A 


cheerful wood fire was burning on the dogs in the 


wide hearth. It should be a beautiful room, with 
its bow-windows looking over the valley, its arched 
recesses for bookshelves, its fine mantel-piece and 
decorated ceiling. That was the desk at which Mr. 
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